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| ment of Moore, condemned by some, be- 
=—— caus se not understood, 


Krvitzner; orn, Toe German’s Tate. By at oe nett ® ats aon if gailt's in that hearty, 7 
— = o¢ is ut Know tha ove thee whatever thou arf.’ 
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REVIEW. 











Many valuable objects are embraced by | 
the modern trade of reviewing. Among | 
them, though of minor consideration com- |! 
pared with eriticism and the dissemination || 
of just sentiments and correct taste, is that. 
of preseuting to the public, in a condensed 
form. those works of refined and powerful 


| pression of his mind, 





men of the present day, and lead to innu- 
merable errors. That abstract idea of in- 
‘dividual right, which renounces the obliga- 
|tions of child, of man to man, of moral and 
interest, which are not in general circula-' gocial order, leads to the worst kind of sla- 
tion, The individual, possessing one of very,—the slavery of vice. ‘True indepen- 
these, if he furnish but a simple abstract, | dence consists in performing well the rela- 
in an agreeable way, adds something to the _tive duties of life, and true dignity in never 


‘should always be felt as the governing im- 


Falce notions of personal independence 
are extremely prevalent among the young 


ly upon this system, every new distinction, 
|| which advancing life necessarily brought 
'|with it, nourished the secret fault ot his na- 
jture.. He never paused to inquire what he 
could have made himself had he been born 
‘inany rank but that hefilled. He was dis 
tinguished; he saw it, he felt it; he was per- 
suaded he should ever be so; and while yet 
a youth, in the house of his father, depen- 
'denton his paternal affection, and entitled 
‘to demand credit of the world for what he 
was to be, he secretly looked down on that 
world as made only. for him, 

« When nature and education seemed to 
| have done the'r part, and the important one 
|of man was to commence, how was his fa- 






















stuck of local literature, and much to the | [stooping to crime. 


amusement of the little world around him. | 
Such is the nature of the book before us, 
and the remarks which follow. 

Of « The German’s Tale, Kruitzner,” i 


| ther shocked and astonished to find all that 


The only son of Count Siegendorf,a Bo- | should have led to generous emulation. or 


“hemian nobleman, was born under the hap- 
,| Piest auspices. Adored by his father, a man 
of lofty and generous character, no pains 


may be esteemed no poor praise, that it was nl spared to engraft upon the naturally | 
a favorite of Lord Byron, and upon it was | fine powers of his mind all those acquire- tations which youth seldom wholly with- 


founded his celebrated Tragedy of Wer- 
ner.” 


1 man useful. 


| ments which embellish life and make the) 
The partial eye of the father | 


The great principle, inculcate by this beheld in the son the promise of future | 
ynteresting and highly moral story, is F1L1AL | excellence. 


OBEDIENCE, 


‘The absence of this principle, | 
from a mind otherwise correct and greatly | early formed. 


“lhe person of the young Count was | 
The hardy exercises to) 


‘heroic virtue perverted solely to the pur- 
| poses of self-indulgence and voluptuous dis- 
| sipation, W illingly, however, did the 
‘tender parent allow for the force of temp- 


stand. He depended on the innate virtues 
‘of his son to arrest their progress aftera 
certain period, and on his own paternal au- 
| thority finally, to subdue them: but the 
‘young Count, wanton with prosperity, was 
little disposed to pause inthe career of his 


endowed, leads to a life of error, and con-| which he was habituated, rendered it vigo- | pleasures; and the first pointed reprimand 


sequent misery. 
there are not wantingsuchcharacters in dif- | 
ferent degrees, in every-day life. Indeed, it| 
has been remarked by foreigners, that in 
Ameriea particularly, the want of filial re-| 
spect is a peculiar trait. 
apt to forget, ibat they owe to their pa-) 
rents not only their being, but all they pos-, 
Sess. 
sider their numerous privileges as their 


It is an extreme Case ; but | -rous and manly. 


His features were fine; 
‘his voice commanding; and he hada lofti- 
ness of demeanor, which seemed the ex- 
| pression of a noble soul. 

| ‘ To this character of person, that of his | 





Young people are |mind, however, did not correspond. He 


| ‘had rather pride than dignity; and, unkap- 


They are sufficiently ready to con- | 


own by hereditary right, and the advanta- 


ges of aliberal education, which they owe 


to parental indulgence, as giving them a. 
claim to disregard parental authority. Few! 


fee! the fullamount of the obligation till 


they are parents themselves, and then, in-| 


deed, they feel it in its full force. 


‘ 


Every 


young man should reflect, that in proportion | 


as he honors and reverences his father, he 


insures to himself the respect and confi- 
dence of society; that even if the parent, 


have failings, 
them. 


ee 


* See the Proface of that Tragedy, 


The spirit of that beautiful senti-; 


it isnot for the son to expose: 


e | fect; 


pily, that very failing, which, when it | 
springs from a consciousness of noble de- 


|scent, sometimes becomes the source of no- 
ble actions, had on him a very opposite ef- 
not of his ances-. 
His mind had not yvi- | 


for he was proud, 
tors, but of himself. 
igor enough to trace causes in their effects, | 
|The splendor, therefore, which the united | 
efforts of education, fortune, rank, and the | 
merits of his progenitors threw around him, 
was early mistaken for a personal gilt, a 
sort of emanation proceeding fiom the lus- 
tre of his own endowments, and for which, 





By feelings like these, the grand principles 





be undermined; and reasoning progressive- 


as he believed he was indebted to nature, 
he resolyed not to be accountable to man, 


of filial daty and affection could not fail to, 


'of his father conveyed to the latter that 
|jmost afflicting of all pangs, a conviction 
| that his reprimands would for the future 
be fruitless. With trembling uncertainty 
‘he ventured to probe deeper into the heart 
‘of his son, and learned to shrink before the 
| fearful apprehension of seeing himself de- 
spised there. It was now time to assert 
| his own claims.” 

The young man was appointed to seve. 
ral impertant trusts in the army, Bohemia 
being then engaged in a war; but the love 
of pleasure ever usurped the place of the 
love of glory, and nothing but disgrace en- 
sued. ‘The almost untiring patience of the 
fond father was at length exhausted, though 
‘not till after repeated and ineffectual efforts 
‘to reclaim his self-sufficient and disdainful 
son, had been perseveringly tried. He 
now loudly and vehemently proclaimed his 
intention to renounce that son, if he delay- 
ed to return tothe path of honor. He did 
delay, till reconciliation was no longer prac- 
ticable, and the whole weight of his fa- 
ther’s indignation was ready to fall upon 
him,” 
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Still ansubdned, though somewhat hum- | now call him, though it did not appear at 
bled, after exhausting all his private re-|'the present crisis. How could it under 
Sources in the dissipation of the court of the influence of suck heavenly companions? | 
Saxony, he became a wanderer, changing, Nearly six years of tranquil happiness gli-| 
his name, having virtue enough still linger-' ‘ded on, and when the ungrateful son of Sie- 
ing in his heart to wish to spare his father | gendorf realized a father’s feelings, he re 
a further pang. It was inthe city of Ham-. collected that he had himself a father, Ife 
burg that he first met with his guardian an-| even ventured to sne to that father for for- 
gelin the form of a beautiful young female. | giveness and restoration to favor. He 
Moneyless, dejected, and wasted with sick- wrote to him with contrition, mingled with 
ness, he took lodgings in an obscure quarter, | pride. He became gloomy and thoughtful, | 
It chanced that a poor Italian noble, devo- | ‘restless and anxious. His wife perceive: 


ted to philosophical pursuits, with his only | the change, and was alarmed at its influ- 


daughter, occupied the next apartments, | ence, but knew not his history, nor under- 
being obliged to seek refuge from the per-| stood, as yet, his character, How uncom. 
secution to which such characters were at | fortable, how cruel, how degrading, to keep 
that time exposed. Though a philosopher, from the heart most interested, that knowl- 
‘‘he had yet an eye for the human counte.| edge which so much concerns it! But Kru- 
nance, and a heart for human feelings.” Po-| itzner commenced life with a false step. 
verty and misfortune, though from different | «6 The love of Josephine was a generous, 
sources, gave the neighbors a mutual sym-| tender, and genuine feeling, that looked out 
pathy. The young invalid, friendless and, in her eyes, and spoke in her voice, but no 
unknown, was an object of interest. || thought infirm altered her cheek, It was 
« To the simple courtesies of life, which’ la feeling that would have gone through the 
spring spontaneously from the heart, the | world with a deserving object, and encoun- 
yeung man,amidst all his varied experience, | ] tered without shrinking every sorrow that 
had yet been a stranger; and they made) | world might inflict: but it would have with- 
therefore a singular impression upon his. | ered before the breath of dis sgrace, 
Insensibly he permitted civility to advance | | «Where the error of her choice had been 
into slight but social intercourse; and it was, Josephine was at loss to discover, but she 
on one of these occasions that he first be- | felt thatshe had erred. Gifted as her hus- 
held Josephine. Though then in the very | ' band appeared by nature, graced by educa- 
flower of youth, she was hardly so hand-|/ tion, passionately attached to her, suitable 
gome as she afterwards became. She had j 





‘in years, and accordant in tastes, she yet| 


a a 


ther, The letier was there, and granted 
him a full pardon on condition of amend- 
ment; an easy condition, one would suppose, 
after so much suffering. But the dormant 
| passion again burst out. The conditiomt 
;was not fulfilled. His too great joy spent 
itself in immoderate dissipation. Forget- 
| ting every increased obligation, in violation 
‘of every sacred duty, he fell into various 
| excesses, resigning himself entirely to the 
love of pleasure. ‘Thus he was again cast 
‘off, disinherited, forbidden to enter the lim- 
its of Bohemia, much more his father’s 
/presence, An annual revenue was, howev- 
\er allowed him,and his son, the httle Con- 
rad, adopted, on condition that his parents 
should never see him. How hard now his 
fate! To remain tor ever only the son of Mi- 
chelli, was to his proud soul the greatest of 
evils, But this was not his alternative. 
The good Michelli was no more. He was 
spared by death the misery of witnessing 
the increased sufferings of his patieut and 
heroic daughter. 

They continued to live on, the wretched 
Krunitzner becoming, from his miserable 
reflections and his self-reproving conscience, 
‘morose and abstracted; and the gentle Jo- 
‘sephine endeavoring, by the most delicate 
aitentions, to soothe her husband into for- 
getfulness and happiness. She had never 
aspired to affluence and distinction, and 
‘therefore missed them not. Another son, 
Marcellin, supplied the place of Conrad in 





the Italian dignity of features, a chaste sim. || 
plicity of manner, together with an under-| 
standing, which it seemed the privilege of | 
her heart to develope, and which, like ber 
person, received from that,'ts last and most} 
touching charm, Her beauty was not over- 





looked by the Count, but his heart and his | 


passions were alike joyless and inert. ‘To 

his pallid imag nition life was already va- 
pid. He believ ed he had exhausted its! 
prime sources of pleasure, love, friendsh'p, | 
and flattery; yet he did not quit the bum- 
ble hearth of Michelli and his daughter, | 





| 


\became painfully sensible that she was mis- jher affections. She would, with aching 
matched. Long, indeed, might she have fondness, press lim to her bosom,and strive 
sought the cause, for no feeling in her own | tu find in rectitude and hope a balm for evils 
bosom had ever yet taught her, that a mind, | she saw no rational mode of relieving. 
ill at peace with itself, must inevitably | It would be tedious to the reader to con- 
scatter a blight on the minds of all around.”’/ duct him through the various scenes and 
Kruitzner at length committed the de-| conflicts of this unhappy family, occasion- 
‘pressing secret to his friends, and suspicion | ed by poverty (that greatest of all evils ex- 
first entered their bosoms, the remote ex-| (cept crime, ) sickness, and remorse of con. 
pression of which stirred up his rebellious!! science. ‘I'he little stipend was suddenly 
spirit against his father-in-law. It was | stopped ; Count Siegendorf was dead; and 
natural to expect that he who failed so|'the Baron Stralenheim appeared us his 
‘grossly in the duties of one relation should | heir; nothing reached them from Conrad; 








without carrying away with him the recol-) not prove exemplary in that of another. | the whole country was devastated with war; 


lection of faces and voices, which, though | Could he desert the lovely female who re- | and it w 


was the middle of a severe wietes, 


they spake not absolutely the language of 'ceiyed and cherished him in the hour of] At this critical juncture,the wretche¢ Kruv 


either, yet seemed in sweet alliance with) 
all.” 

The young and innocent Josephine, in 
the simplicity of her nature, dreamed not) 
of love. 
humane attentions of her father, because! 
their hearts knew but one impulse. fila 
duty was her law, It was not long, howev- 
er, before a mutual passion was confessed, 
and the young people were married; but oO! 
how badly matched! Michelli and hie 
daughter knew nothing of their favorite, 
when they adopted him to their bosoms. 
They thought they sawhimamiable. Sim. 

le and ingenuous themselves, they looked 
not for duplicity in others, Selfishness still 








tuled the heart of Kruitzner, as we must 


She joined in the hospitable on either. 





‘misfortune? No. He was not a vil/ain.\itzner determined to fly to Bohemia, and 
‘He tenderly loved Josephine and her son, make a desperate struggle for hi. jong lost 
and respected the good Michelli, though he rights. He set off with his little family, un- 
|could not brook the slightest control from||der all these embarrassments, impelled by 
It is detighful to observe the stea-) despair. Overwhelmed by a complication 
dy and purifying influence of female gen-|\of evils, and pursued, as he believed, by an 
tleness and devotion. Eventhe fiery tem-} unrelenting destiny, in a state of perfect 
per of Kruitzner was always tamed by the} despondence and wretchedness, he was com- 
presence of his better angel, though she|| pelled tostop ina miserable town in Silesia, 
dared not to expostulate with him. [tear-|| where he lingered long witha fever. Here 
ing nothing from his father, Kruitzner de-|| he was driven by poverty to seek sheiter 
termined on a personal interview with him;}/in the dilapidated wing of an old castle. 
but fearing the intervention of his family,|| His evil genius, the Baron, followed him 
he set off secretly, sending his farewell} even to this abode of wretchedness, hoping 
from the next town, couched in the most af-|| by some intrigue, favored by the disaster- 
fectionate terms. He arrived at the place] ous times, to secure in a prison for life, the 
where he hoped to find a letter from his fa-j only obstacle between himself and the es- 
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tates of Siegendorf. And here too, their: necessity, he arrived at Prague, and took 
long lost Conrad, bringing to the hearts of | possession of his paternal dominions. Now 
his despairing parents a ray of hope and | the reader will conclude, the reinstated 
happiness, also appeared. Count of Siegendorf (the late Kruitzner) 
« All they had lost, all they had desired, | and the amiable Josephine, all their trials 
all, for the pursuit of which they had | over, were at last happy. But it was not 
steeped themselves in poverty and sorrow, || S0 to be. Aninevitable destiny still follow- 
vanished before the feeling which now took }/ed them. ‘T'he aching consciousness of a 
possession of their bosoms; while Conrad, sullied mind, an indefinite remorse, were 
pressing to his heart the little Marcellin, | mixed with the inheritance of Siegendorf. 
concealed his face in the bosom of the smi- |‘ A sort of secret fore-knowledge, which 
ling boy, asif he found in this new and un-||!sin fact, only a nice calculation made by 
suspected tie a tender medium through the feelings, before we permit it to become 
which to abnounce his own sensibility. an operation of the judgment, already cor- 
‘It was long since Josephine had seen’ roded that distinguished lot which fortune 
the sunshine of her husband’s eyes, and the ; seemed to have prepared for him.” 
anatches with which it now tthumined his It was necessary, In order to save him 
countenance called forth all the brightness | from the suspicion of being an accessory toa 
of hers. In the garb of poverty, under | crime from which the mind of the Count 


shrank with horror, that Conrad should re- 
were in sorrow and suffering, the native dig- | main in Silesia. ‘[he period of his return 
nity and charms of both prevailed, ‘The | was protracted, and when he did return, it 
exterior of Conrad, though seen only by | was not to give joy to a father’s heart. 
the imperfect light which the fire diffused | ‘That father was his rival! Heclaimed his 
through their spacious apartment, was yet |grandfather’s inheritance. Ie became mo- 
grand, commanding, impressive, beyond | rose and sullen. 

even what his father had ever been. His | It was precisely at that critical moment 
person, though tall, was yet vigorous and the Count had learned to doubt. «Con- 
full. It seemed cast in the mould of ahe-| rad, ever meditative and silent from the 











the roof of dependence, shrouded as it 


ee et stainiters Wirinrdnemn cues = 





ro, and had nothing to do with the common i first hour he presented himself to his pa- 
and every-day race of men. The contour || rents, had on the second occasion, however| 
of his head and throat was singularly pow- | different the circumstances, manifested the | 
It presented that hold | same reserve, the same abstraction, the! 
outline sometimes formed in a moment of)}same haughty distrust, He neither ap- 
inspiration by the chissel of a master, and peared to give nor take Joy. Every eye, 
which the connoisseur or physiognomist | had sunk before his, every voice had been) 


erful and striking. 


alike seizes upon as exclusively his own.'| hushed into silence, Neither his youth, 
‘The strength of the features was, however, nor the grandeur of his person, or that lus-j 
subdued by the soft elow and flexible mus-''tre which attends the rights of an heir, 
scles of youth. His mind and manners | had created any exultation at his presence. | 
seemed in unison with this character of his Even the most indulgent of his parents had 


person, and had a tone of daringness and discovered that he was not beloved; andj 


e . . i} Wy : + ¥ © ‘ rag > 
resolution that bespoke him formed for ex-',the feelings of both had secretly assigned | 
The Count gazed | the reason—he was not capable of loving.” | 


traordinary enterprises. 
Finally, how shocking was it to one ving 


. ° ° ° » | 
on hit in silence, and a thousand bright vi-} 


sions of honorable distinction and happiness, | Was not entirely lost to virtue and feeling, | 


| 


forever annihilated in his own person, insen- || and that one a father, to find, by the cit-| 
sibly revived in that of Conrad. The | cumstances which developed his character 
gloomy present faded before the perspec: | and history, that this son, to whom he had, 
tive of the future; and by the strange but! clung with such fondness, was, and had 
natural magic of the affections, Siegendorf been, no other than the leader of banditti, 
tasted afew moments of a felicity so exqui-|| and that it was he who had murdered the 
site, that nothing was wanting but the con-|} Baron!! Alas! was such then the darling 
viction that his son esteemed him to render|| son of Siegendorf; the promised comforter | 
it perfect.” of his future life; the cherished being, on’ 
But transient was this happiness. Aj| whom he had gazed in childhood, and so 
scene of mystery here opens, The Baron,| ardently desired to elevate to that point 
who was lodged in the,still habitable part|| where fortune, in very malice, had now 
of the castle, occupied by the Intendant of|) placed himself! 
the Prince, is robbed, is murdered!  Sus- «That Conrad was placed in a sphere 
picion rested on Kruitzner; there was a se- || far beyond his mother’s influence, Josephine 





? 
cret communication between his aparments || was deeply sensible; but her affliction was 


and those of the Baron. He did indeed little tinctured with surprise. The habits 
take his gold, (what will not poverty and|jof her mind, unlike those of Siegendor$, | 
famine tempt to!) but not his Hf, st now ||ever leading her to discriminate the sensa- 
became necessary to fly; and after much| tions and opinians of others, created that 











difficulty, much delay, much struggling with nice perception of character, to which he 
‘ 


i coveted, 





| 








‘was a stranger. By an effect, therefore, 
‘less of judgment than of feeling, she quick- 
‘ly understood that of Conrad; and though 
‘sensible that there might have been hearts 
‘over which she would have possessed an 
influence at almost any period of life, she 
| perceived that his was not of that descrip- 
tion. This, with many other sorrows 
alike impossible to obviate, she endeavor- 
ed to forget, or rather to confine to the 
sanctuary of herown bosom; for Josephine 
'was no longer the creature of philosophy 
and solitude. Agitated incessantly by the 
|turbulence of Siegendorf’s character, yet 
|thrown back upon herself, she had contem- 
| plated with an aching sensibility, and an 
observing judgment, that mass of inconsis- 
‘tency and suffering, by which life is disfigu- 
‘red. Successive conflicts had insensibly 
given to her own character a deeper but 
‘softer shade; and if it did not appear tinc- 
|tured with sadness, it was because sadness 
‘itself took the color of resignation. The 
| first fond love of a virtuous woman’s heart 
is nevertheless a tenacious sentiment; hers, 
sanctified by every tie, had survived al- 
most every disappointment. Ia ceasing, 
therefore, to feel with her husband, she had 
not ceased to feel for him; and the affec- 


| tions ever in some degree reward them. 


selves, by the animating principle they cre- 
ate throughout the bosoms in which they 
are deeply felt. 

“ Magnificence, as far as it respected her 
|own gratification, Josephine had never yet 
The first sorrow that ever assail- 





| ed her, had been introduced by the remote 


\ 
' 
! 


prospect of it; but she believed it necessa- 
ry to the felicity of her husband, and 
therefore rejoiced in the acquisition. By 
multiplying her sympathies, and extending 
her benevolence, # indeed afforded her a 
new spring of existence, while in her hus- 
band it seemed gradually to increase the 
apathy of a joyless heart.” 

Joyless indeed was the heart of Siegen. 
dorf! The last sad stroke was too much, 
'Hfesunk to riseno more! Death conquer- 


| ed that spirit which no earthly power could 


subdue! 
The virtuous, the equable, the excellent 
Josephine survived her manifold afflictions, 


and with the little Marcellin, who, unlike 


his father and brother,honored the name he 
bore, lived to.enjoy the rich possessions of 
Siegendorf, and the homage always rendered 
to real worth, M. 
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SYMMES’ THEORY. 
a == 
To the Editor of the National Gazette. 

Sir, 








Your paper of the 25th ultimo, cen. 
tains an extract, wherein a reference is 
made to an interview which occurred at 
Newark, Ohio, between Major Long’s ex 





ploring party and myself in 1823. The 
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animadversions therein contained seem to 
require some remarks from me, 

Meeting so many literary gentlemen, 
who were engaged in scientific researches 
towards the N.W. I thought too good an 
opportunity of promoting the progress of 
my researches to let pass, without cultiva- 
tion; especially, as I was acquainted with 
Major Long, and felt confident that hie na- 
tural and acquired talents were very con- 
siderable. 

The first advances I made on the subject 
being met with sufficient ardor to encourage 
continuance, much desultory conversation 
ensued. I did not calculate on making 
much impression on Major Long in favor of 
my Theory of the Earth; for I had former- 
ly unsuccessfully made a similar essay when 
he passed to the west on his former expedi. 
tion. Men whose minds are deeply laden 
with the knowledge taught in the schools, 
and who have acquired a considerable de- 
gree of celebrity therefor, are not, it ap- 
pears to me, generally the most free from 
strong prejudices in favor of their early 
imbibed principles. But a hope of gain- 
ing more advantage than similar cases ge- 
nerally afford, excited me. This hope was 
founded on a degree of confidence | felt in 
his possessing, besides a wel!. nformed mind, 
avery strong one. 
correctness | drew these conclusions, the 
extract in question shows: there is, howev- 
er, nothing in the extracted paragraph that 
in any degree lessens my friendly attach- 
ment for the writer; but, on the contrary, 
i conceive that it shews him to possess an 
admirable and praise-worthy frankness and 
decision; which characteristics,1 wish were 
more common: were all others, who doubt 
the truth of my researches, to publish their 
reasons why they do not accredit them as 
frankly and palpably, the friends of the 


new system could know better how to pro-| 


ceed, 

Whether I am insane (in any greater de- 
gree than is common to men in general) is 
not for me to decide. I refer that point to 
my acqaintance. 

Were not Major Long’s belief of my in- 
sanity an insuperable bar to a controversy 
‘in the field of argument, with the weapons 
of reason, I might meet his advance by an 
adducement of forcible facts, but‘ unfortu- 
nately for me, his creed shields him from 
any attempt of reasoning on the eystem, 
for he could not consistently enter the lists 
to reply to any applicatiun of reasons oti- 
ginating from a source he held to be un- 
sound; and, for me to advance. on grounds 


“upon which I knew he could not meet me, 
would, | conceive, be proceeding in an im ||and certainly the best of all his early pie- 
| proper manner. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 


Newport, Ky. Oct. 16, 1824. 
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idealing in sheep, which he drove both to) 
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JAMES HOGG. 


James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was 
the second of the four sons of Robert Hogg, 
and Margaret Laidlaw. His progenitors 
were all shepherds; but Robert, on his mar- 
riage, took a lease of the farms of Ettrick 
house, and Ettrick hall, and commeneed 





the English and Scottish markets; but ow- 
ing principally to the absconding of his 


principal debtor, he was ruined, and the pa- | 


rents of our poet were turned out of doors, | 
without a farthing in the world. James 
was then in his sixth year, and well re- 
members the distrest situation they were 
in; but the worthy Mr. Bryden, of Crosslee 


took compassion on them,took a short lease |, 


of Ettrick house farm, and placed Robert 
Hogg there as hisshepherd. ‘This worthy 
‘man, however, after supporting his family | 
 feoen want, for some time, was killed by a 





‘fall of atree; and it was on this occasion! 
that the mountain bard wrote his Dialogue | 
| publish a volume of songs for him; Mr. 
It could not be expected that James had | 


in a country church-yard. 


made any great progress in literature; bnt) 


ithe school-house being almost close to his | 











|stable: who told him that poetry was the 


door, he attended it, gad was at the head of/) 
a juvenile class, who read the Shorter Ca. | 
techism and the Proverbs of Solomon. Af-| 

ter the next Whitsunday, being expulsed| 
from the farm, he was hired, at eeven years 
of age, by a farmer, to herd a few cows. 

Next year his parents took him home, dur-| 

ing the winter and put him to school, with || 
alad named Ker; here he got as far as the’ 
class who read the bible; before his quar-| 
ier was out, he tried to write; and he tells; 
us, “that he horribly defiled several sheets, 
of paper with copy lines, every letter of, 


which was nearly an inch in length.” 1 


The first time that the Ettrick shepherd 
attempted to write verses, was in 1793. As, 
Mr. Laidlaw had a collection of some vat. 
uable books,James read them with attention, , 
and when he understood them he began to 
write. In 1795, he began a comedy, in 
five long acts, called « The Scotch Gentle- 
man;” where, as he humorously tells us, 
he read it to an Ettrick audience; they were 
convulsed with laughter, though, he mo- 
destly adds, he thinks the laughter was more 
at him than the circumstances of the plot. 

In 1801 he went to Edinburgh, and lodg- 
ing at Stratton, he found the landlord had a 
son deranged in his mind, whose behaviour 
was so extravagant, that he would attack 
the moon; this gave rise to his tale of San- 
dy Tod, published in the Mountain Bard, 


ces. 

Having completed his mountain Bard, a 
volume containing many interesting ballads 
and popular legends, he touvk it to Mr. Con- 





worst stuff that came to market, but as he 
seemed a gay, queer chiel, if he would 
procure Constable 200 subscribers, he would 
publish the work, and give him as much 
for it as he could. Before the work was 
ready for publication, he got above 500 
subscribers. Mr. Constable gave him half- 
guinea copies for them all, and a small sum 
jover and above. He gave him also that 
same year eighty-six pounds for his celebrat- 
ed work, entitled, “ Hogg on Sheep.” 

| He says he was nearly mad with being 
master of almost £300; he first took one 
pasture farm, and finding himself created, 

took another; and blundered and struggled 
on for two- years, giving upfall literature 
‘and poetry of every kind, and fairly run 
aground, 

In February, 1810, he tock his plaid 
about his shoulders, and marched to Edin- 
burgh, determined to push his fortune as a 
jiterary man. But when he arrived at Ed- 
inburgh, he found his poetical talents rated 
as low as his qualities as a shepherd were 
at Ettrick. He applied to Mr. Constable te 





Constable was rather averse, but at length 
published a thousand copies at five shillings 
each; but he gave the poet nothing. This 
‘volume was called « The Forest Minstrel.’’ 

Ile had now attained his 37th year, and 
was as ignorant of human life or manners 
as a child. He determined to push his for- 
tune independent of booksellers; and to be- 
‘gina literary weekly paper. He tried sev- 
eral printers, and offered them security to 
print it for him; but none of them would, 
without a bookseller’ s name as _ publisher. 
Mr. Robinson, a bookseller in Nicolson st, 
undertook it for him on his own terms, and 
the first number appeared on the {st of Sep- 
tember, 1810, price four-pence., 

A great many were sold, and many were 
sent to be delivered gratis, but for which 
Robinson’s boy had taken money: they 


' shewed him the print, « to be delivered gra- 


tis.” «Yes, yes,” said the rogue, «I charge 


| nothing for the delivery, but the paper 


‘must be paid for.’ The fourth number 
happened to be very indecorous, so that 
seventy-three subscribers gave 1p at once, 
land the Jiterary ladies declared that James 
Hogg could not writea sentence fit to be 
‘read, 

It is perhaps not generally known, that 
'Blackwood’s Magazine, was originally plan- 
‘ned and instignated by the Eitrick Shep- 
herd, 

The following anecdote wecannot omit 
as it does such infinite credit to the heart 
of our deserved favorite, Sir Walter Scott: 
the Mountain Bard and Sir Walter bad 
quarrelled, and they had not had any com- 
munication with each other for a twelve: 
month: Sir Walterheard that he was ill, 
and in danger. Every day, on his return 
lfrom the Parliament House, he called at 
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Messrs Grieve-and Scott’s to inquire after 
his health, with the most friendly solicitude ; 
and this, too, was after Hogg had renounced 
his friendship, and had told him that he 
held both it and his literary talents in con- 
tempt. One day Sir Walter asked if he 
had proper attendants and an able physi- 
cian? He was answered in the affirmative. 
« T would fain have called,” said the wor- 
thy knight, « but I know not how [ should 
have been received.” ‘]'hen after request- 
ing he might want for nothing, he added, 
« Poor Hogg, I would not, for all | am worth 
in the world that any thing serious should 
befal him!’ Though Sir Walter had beg- 
ged of Mr. Grieve not to mention what 
had passed, it came to the ears of the con- 


valescent, who wrote anapology, waited on) try, he had at fourteen began the practice, § 


. : P i| 
Scott, who heartily received him, and would | 


allow of no reverting to past differences, 
and'a complete reconciliation followed. 


James Hogg was forty years of age in’! time he took an inventory of his poetical 
1813, when he wrote the “ Queen’s Wake,” | stock in trade, and found, according to his 
and in 1820 he had written fifteen volumes, own narrative, that his works, filled thirty 
all bearing the stamp of extraordinary ge-) folio volumes!al! written with bis own hand; 


nius, and all of the most interesting and) 
touching kind, Le hasalso written many | 
pieces for periodical works, and others, 
that have never yet seen the day, but which, 
we hope, will not be withheld from an ad-| 
miring public. 





} 
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Authentic Records of olden Times.—The| 
most ancient geographical chart which now 
remains as a monument ef the state of 
science in the middle ages, 1s founded on a 
manuscript of the Chronique de St, Denys. 
There the three parts of the earth then 
known, ar. so represented, that Jerusalem | 
is placed inthe centre of the globe, and| 
Alexandria near to it as Nazareth. 

The easy and incessant intercourse be- | 
twixt all parts of Europe, in modern times, | 
exhibits a remarkable contrast to the state | 
of entire estrangement and ignorance of | 
each other, in which the ancestors of all) 
these nations lived and died. It is a fact 
on record, that so late as the beginning of, 
the twelfth century, a transaction which 
concerned the monks of St. Martin and 
Tournay in Flanders, and the monks of 
Ferrieres, in the diocese of Sens. made it 
necessary for them to have some commu- } 
nication; but neither had any idea, w here | 
the participators in this mutual interest | 
could be found. After a long, anxious and | 
indefatigable search, the discovery resulted | 
from accident. The art of printing has 
been the great instrument of patronizing) 
the human race as sons of science, litera-} 
ture, and philanthropy. Previous to the 
eleventh century, manuscripts were more 
rare then gems of the first value arein our 
day. Evenso late as the year 1471, when 
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deposited in pledge a largé quantity of 
plate, but was obliged to procure a noble- 
manto join with him as his surety, in a 
deed, binding himself under a great for- 
feiture to restore the manuscript. 

— 

- Literary Fertility—In Weber’s North- 
ern Antiquities, we find the following in- 
stance of literary application, which, ta- 
king all circumstances into consideration, 
is perhaps without parallel. 

Hans Sacks was born in Nuremburg, in 





ja shoe-maker, and acquired a bare rudi- 
_mental education, reading and writing; but 
| being instructed by the master-signers of 
| those days in the praiseworthy art of poe- 





continued to make verses and shoes, and 
plays and pumps, boots and books, until the 
seventy-seventh year of his age: at this 


and consisted of four thousand two hundred 
manuscript songs, two hundred and eight 
comedies, tragedies, and farces, (some of 
which extended to seven acts); one thou- 
sand seven hundred fables, tales and miscel- 


the year 1494: he was taught the trade of| 


‘and good fellowship. A striking contrast 
| will often too be found to exist between au- 
thors and their works; melancholy writers 
are sometimes the most jocular and lively 
‘insociety; and humorists in theory, fre- 
|quently the most lugubrious of all animals 
‘in practice. Burton, the author of the 
'« Anatomy of Melancholy,” was of ex- 
tremely facetious manners, and excelled in 
sprightly conversation; the most dolorous 
|poet of our own day, Lord Byron, was one 
of the most brilliant and humorous associ- 
ates, when he condescended to mingle with 
the world. 
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Anecdote of the French General Gilly.— 
|GeneraL Gixzy was one of the victims of 
the reaction in the south of France in the 
year 1815. Born in the department of 
'the Gard, he, though himself a Catholic, 
was so well acquainted with the philanthro- 
pic sentiments of the Protestants of those 
parts, that, when persecuted, and a_ price 
bon upon his head, he felt no hesitation te 
seek an asylum with oné ‘of them, A 
| peasant at Toberargue, in the canton of An- 
|duze, named Perrier, who subsists entirely 
by daily labour, received him into his cot- 
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laneous poems; and seventy-three devotional 


jtage. No oneinquired the name of the 


military, and love songs: making a sum to./| fugitive: the eventsof the times have ac- 


formed he culled as many as fiiled three 
massy folios, which were published in the 


called for, he increased this to six volumes 
folio, by an abridgment from his other 
works. 


in the quantity of his rythmical produc- 
tions. 


we tee 





Sound and Sense.--An astonishing instance 
of the necessity of attention to the sound, 
as well as sense, of literary composition, 
occurs ina song written by Dr. Harrington, 
whose productions, in that line of writing, 
are justly accounted among the most beau- 
tifulin ourlanguage. The song opens with 
“Ah! how Sophia,” which it will be found 
extremely difhcult to express either with 


sounds than those of A 
re! 


house o’ ff 
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Contrasts —“ The Comforts of Human 
Life,” by R. Heron; were written in a_pri- 
son, under circumstances of the greatest 
penury and distress—amidst privation and 
dificulty. ‘The «Miseries of Human Life.” 
by Beresford, were,on the contrary, com- 
posed ina drawing-room, where the au- 








Lewis XI. of France borrowed the works 
of Rasis, an Arabian physician, from the 
faculty of mediciue at Paris, he not only 


thor was surrounded by the good things of 


None but Lope de Vega exceeded him! 


tal of six thousand and forty-eight pieces,'|customed these people to the sight of per- 


| 


great and small: out of these we are ~ sons suffering persecution and needing pro- 


| tection. 


| twas agreed that the general should 


years 1558-61: and another edition being|| disguise himself and assume the character 


of Perrier’s cousin. In this manner ‘he 
passed several months at ‘J‘oberargue, not 
without anxiety indeed, since the armed pa- 
troles appeared frequently and unexpect- 
edly, and strictly searched the houses, ‘es- 
pecially of the Protestants. In such cases 
Gilly slipped away, often in the middle of 
the night, perhaps only half dressed, and 
hid himself in the fields or woods, till the 
unwelcome visiters bad withdrawn. The 
general felt most severely the unpleasant- 
ness of this situation, of which he occasion- 
ally complained bitterly. This might pro- 
bably have been the case one day, when 
honest Perrier had returned from the small 
‘town of Anduze, ‘You have reason to 





} 
or without the music, to produce any other | complain,” observed Perrier, to comfort his 


guest: ‘in comparison with the poor peo- 
| ple on whose heads I have heard a price set 
| by the public crier, as on any other mar- 
ketable commodity, you may think yourself 
fortunate. Two thousand four hundred 
francs are offered for Parson Briére’s, two 
thousand four hundred for that of the late 
Mayor of Breese, and ten thousand for Gen. 
Gilly’s.”__—-« How!” cried the astonished 
general. — “ Yes, ten thonsand,” repeated 
Perrier. The feelings of the fugitive may 














this world, in the very lap of affluence and 
prosperity, amidst scenes of cheerfulness 


be better conceived than described. He 
strove to suppress them; and lest he should 
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betray himeelf to his honest host, of whom 
he entertained a slight mistrust, he seem. 
ed to consider for some time. He then 
addressed him in these words: “I am 
tired of this kind of life, and am de. 
termined to put an end to it. Hark you, 
my friend, you are poor, and can have no 
objection toearn money. 1| know General 
Gilly, and the place where he has conceal- 
ed himself: we will denounce him—!] de- 
mand my liberty for my reward, and you 
shall havethe ten thousand francs.” 

At these words old Perrier was petrified : 
he was unable to reply. His son,a young 
man of twenty-seven, who had served in 
the 47th regiment of the line, and who 
had sat by the fire without taking any part 
in the conversation, now sprang up, advan- 
ced close to the general, and in a menacing 
tone, “ Sir,” said he,“ we have hitherto 


—_ 





|historically connected, on the primeval re- 


ligion, on the Judaic, and on the Heathen, | 
| those branches, 


shoulder, saying, “ You rogue, what do you 
do among so mary honest, innocent men? | 


Get you out of their company:” so he was 
freed, and the rest remaiaed still to tug at 
the oar. 











LITERARY 


AND 


Scientific Potices, 


A new work , by the author of Wavely, 
is announced, It is entitled « Tales of the 
Crusades,” 


William Mitford, Esq. author of the 
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History of Greece, has lately published a | 


volume entitled, «Observations on the His- | 
tory and Doctrine ot Christianity; and, as 





mystical, and 





taken you for an honest man. but if you 
are one of those execrable informers who 
plunge their fellow-creatures into destruc. 
tion, there isthe door; hasten away by it; 
or, by Heaven, J will throw you out of the 
window!” Gilly hesitated to go, and at- 
tempted to explain himself, but to no pur. 
pose. The soldier seized him, and to avoid 








the impending danger, he exclaimed, “Know | 


then that! am General Gilly, for whose) 
head the ten thousand francs were offer- 
ej!” 

The tumult of joy that now pervaded the | 
humble family baffles description. Fa-! 
ther, mother, children thronged round him, 
caressing him, and kissing his clothes: 





public, philosophical; the; 


latter proposed as an appendix to ihe poli- | 
|tical and military history of Greece.’ 1 


The Abbe de Pradt has published ano- 


student. 


‘nor since the days of Abraham and Sarah, 
and Juseph and Marv of Nazareth, has 
there ever been a family to which the hu. 
man race has been more indebted.” 

EE aa 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


‘Law Department—The Lectures and 
Exercises in this Department of the Uni- 
versity will commence on the first Monday 
in November next, at the same time with 
those in Medicine and Surgery. It was ex- 
pected that a regular Professor of Naturaf 
and Civil Law would have been procured ; 
but this expectation has not been realized, 
The undersigned Professor will have there- 
fore to perform the entire duties of the 
Department,unless,as he has hopes of doing, 
he shall be able to procure an assistant com- 
|petent to discharge the duties pertaining to 
He will, in case he should 
be unaided, examine a class on them, if 
it shall be desired. Vattel and Brown’s Ci- 
| vil Law will in such case be needed by the 
Common and Statute Law com- 








ther political work, entitled, 66 Europe and | prise the main object of this Department; 


America in 1822 aad 182 3.9 


J. F. Daniels, F.R.S. London, has lately | 
published a work in 1 vol. 8vo. entitled,| 
* Meterological Essays and Observations, | 
which is said tocontain much new and va- 


cently published in Paris. 








they implored him to remain with them, 
promising to sacrifice their lives in his de- 
fence. The general actually staid with) 
them a considerable time longer, and when| 
he quitted them, he could not prevail up- 

on them to accept any remuneration for 
their hospitality; their fidelity it was im- 
possible torepay. It was not till long sub- 

sequent to this event that he was allowed 
to make a substantial expression of his 
grateful feelings for the disinterested ser- 
vices of this worthy family, 

-——>+o— 

The Duke of Ossuna,——The Duke of Os- 
suna, Viceroy of Naples, passing by Bar- 
celona, and haying got leave to release 
some slaves, he went aboard the Cape gal- 
ley, and passing through the crew of slaves, 
he asked divers of them, what their offen- 
ces were? Every one excused himself upon 
several pretences; one saying, that he was 
put in out of malice; another by bribery of 
the judge; but all of them unjustly. A- 
moug the rest there was one sturdy little 
black man; and the duke asking him what 
he was in for, «« My lord,” said he, “1 can- 
not deny but I am justly put in here; for ! 
wanted money, and so took a purse hard 


The memoirs of Fouché have been re-| 


and from the satisfaction evinced by the re- 
spectable number heretofore composing 
|| the Class, together with the present flatter- 
ing appearances, he has every reason to 
believe the members during the approach- 


luable information in Meteorology, as well | Mg session will be increased rather than di- 


‘as Natural Philosophy in general. 


minished. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
'Reeves’s Domestic Relations, Powell on 
Contracts, Newland or Comyns on the same, 
Peak’s Evidence, (American edition,) or 





Periodical Tracts——Mr. D. A. Borren- 
stein, of Princeton, New-Jersey, has just. 
commenced the publication of a series of} 
Religious Tracts, the matter for which is 
in part original,--partly to be made up of | 
communications; and partly of selections | 
from such writers as Baxter, Flavel, Owen, 
Newton, &c, The numbers are to be ts. 


pages, amounting every year to a volume 
of 390 pages. Price to subscribers fifty 
cents in advance.—Jesfern Recorder. 


Memoirs of the Wesley Family.—A work, 
says the New York Observer, has been re. 


mnoirs of the Wesley Family,” by the Kev. 
Dr. Clarke. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it. A correspondent 
says :— 

“It is admirably calculated to prepare 
the mind for the new biography of Rever- 


}ends John and Charles Wesley, now in the 


press, and which, no doubt, will be an anti- 


ldote to the deleterious work of Rebert 


Southey, Esq. who in his life of Wesley 
has done his utmost to bring experimental 
religion into disrepute. 





by Tarragona, to keep me from starving.” 
The duke, with a truncheon he had in his 


“In the concluding paragraph of the} 
Memoirs, Dr, Clarke says, “ Such a family 





hand, gave him two or three blows on _ the 








[ have never read of, heard of, or known; 


sued monthly, each to contain at least 24 | 


cently published in England, entitled «Me- | 


Phillips and Jone’s Law of Bailments, will 
| be peculiarly needed as text-books. The 
| references, however, will be numerous. 
ir The books of the University, where there 
}isatolerable foundation of a Law Library, 
‘together with a private one of the Profes- 
love, of no inconsiderable extent, will be 
VP laced at the use of the students for refer, 
1 ence, 

The Matriculation fee for this purpose, 
and to cover contingencies, will be five dol- 
lars in currency of the state. The price 
of the single ticket of the Professor in his 
Department will be fifty dollars in curren- 
cy, or twenty-five dollars in specie. If an 
assistant is employed, it will not exceed 
' sixty dollars in currency for the services of 
| both; which was the price last year. Moot 
Courts will be held once a week, for the im- 
provement of the Students in speaking and 
the practice of Law, under the superintend- 
ence of the Professor. If the students 
choose to hold a Legislative Assembly week- 
ly, as has been customary, any aid in his 
| power relative to points of order, will be 
afforded by the Professor, although the As- 
sembly will be under the control and direc- 
tions otherwise of the students alone, and 
such other members as they may think pro- 


} per to admit. 
JESSE BLEDSOE, L.L.D. 
Professor of Common and Statute Law. 


Lexington, Ky. Sept, 20, 1824. 
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Election.-—Gen. Jas. Findlay is elected a 


Representative in the next Congress from 
this district, by a majority of 36 over Mr. 
Gazlay, the present Representative. 

The following gentlemen are elected in 
Hamilton County, viz: Srare Senators, 
Clayton Webb, Nathan Guilford. MRepre- 
sentatives, Micajah T. Williams, Samuel 
McHenry and Wm. Carey. 
Ruffio, Coroner, David Jackson, Jr. Com- 
mIssiONER, Israel Brown. 








James Hudson, one of the persons con-| 


cerned inthe murder of of the Indians on 
Fall Creek, Ind. has been tried, found guil- 
ty, and sentenced to be hung on the Ist 
Dec. next. 

The contract for clearing the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers of sawyers and snags, un- 
der the proposals of the engineer depart- 


ment, has been decided in favor of the pro-}; 
posals of John Bruce, of Lewis county Ken- }) 


tucky, which were the lowest received.— 
The contract includes the Mississippi from 
St. Louis to its mouth, and the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh to its junction with the Missis- 
SIppi. 

GREECE. 

The account of the re-taking of Ipsara 
and destruction of a portion of the Turkish 
fleet by the Greeks is confirmed. 7 
lowing are given as the authentic particu- 
lars. 

« Subsequently to the recapture of Ipsa- 
ra, the Greeks having assembled a number 





SHERIFF, Wn.| 


The fol-. 


| perpendicular velocity from the 
gravity, causes the jet to form the curve o 
a parabola, and the velocity through any | 
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tal war; as it is said that the moment Louis 
was supposed to be assisting Spain in a new 
expedition for the subjugation of the South 
|American States, he was arranging a se- 
cret treaty with the Columbian Government 
to the prejudice of British interests.” 

| France.—-Private letters from Paris rep- 
|| resent the King’s health to be in a very pre- 
| carious state, and even go so faras tosay 
‘that the King’s physicians have given it as 
| their opinion that his life would not be pro- 
longed beyond the middle of September. 
|Apprehensions were entertnined by some, 
| that his death would create political trou- 
| bles——but these fears are idle. ‘The Paris 
|papers of the 4th, however, state that his 
‘Majesty’s health had somewhat improved, 
and that he was able on that day to trans- 
act business with Count de Villete. 
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Please insert the following solution to 
| the question in your last, and oblige 

| D. 
So.tuTion.—To calculate the velocity, it 
must be as if it were a projectile discharg- 
‘ed with thé velocity acquired by descend- 
ing through the height of the fluid. For 
when the aperture is in the side of the ves- 
sel, the fluid spouts out horizontally witha 
uniform velocity, which, combined with the 





hole B, is such as will carry the water hori- 


dily embroil this country in a continen. | 
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Now the quantity discharged in any given 
| time is equal to a column whose base is the 
area of the hole, and its lengththe space 
‘described in that time by the velocity ac- 
quired by falling the altitude of the fluid. 


Therefore, if a= altitude of fluid. 

and h= area of orifice. 

also £= 193 inches, 
| we have 2h,/ag= quantity discharged in a 
| second of time, in which formula substitut- 


| ing the proposed values, we have 
discharged from 1 upper hole 3,023+- 
4.272+4- 
5.237+4- 
6.046+- 
6.773-+ 
7 406+- 
7,.999-++ 
8.552-+- 
9.071+- 


' Making the quantity discharged per sec.= 
58.297-++ cubic inches 600 sec. +282= 
1124.24 gallons discharged in 10 minutes. 


Question Ist. Suppose a cannon were 
discharged from a point A, it is required to 
determine how high in the air the point C 
_ must be raised above the horizontal line AB, 
|so thata person at C, letting fall a leaden 
. bntlet at the moment of the cannon’s explo- 
| sion, it may arrive at B, at the same instant 


that he hears the report of the cannon, but 
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action of; 9° ull .. of a second after the sound ar- 
p tives at B,. 


Note.— Allowing sound 1140 feet per se- 
_ cond, and that the bullet falls freely throngh 


of vessels of war, approached the Turkish zontally throngh a space equal 2 a B; in. the air: 


fleet so close that they kept it in a state of 
blockade. The Captain Pacha then gave 


orders to attack, and seemed at first to, 


have obtained some success; but during the 


action the Greeks 


sioned great confusion amongst the Ot 
toman fleet, and the Turks, after losing, 
five frigates and coverttes, were compelled | 
to resume their station in the 
Mvtilene, where they were preparing to| 
sail for the coast of Asia Minor.” Another! 
account states in addition, that the Turks| 
lost all thei: gun-boats and transports. 

Accounts had been received in London of | 
the ratification, by the Greek Government, | 
of the treaty with the Greek Committee 
for» loan. 

Great Britain.—The funds were on the 
rise, and from the abundance of money a 
further advance was anticipated, as pay- 
menis of some of the largest foreign loans 
contracted in London would soon be com- 
pleted. It wassupposed by some that the 
three perce: t. annuities would be raised to 
par. Among the rumours of the Stock 
Exchange, was one, “that the conduct of 


waters of) 





‘ } he. . . ‘ 
succeeded with the ing segment of the vessel; and to tind this 


aid of their fire ships, in setting fire lO distance: Since the times are as the roots f 


several frigates and brigs, which octs" || (Vide, page 216, Hutton’s mathematics, vol. | 


the time falling through a B; but, after 
quitting the hole, it describes a parabola, 
and comes to the horizon or base in the time 
a body will fall through BK. or the remain- 


2) if the spaces therefore 
| Jab /BK+2aB+2,/aB. BK 


the proposed vessel and we have 
2/aB.BK=2/1.9= /4.9= /36 
Jac CK=2/28—= Ji6= Jo 
2 JaD.DK=2,/37=/4 21a Jb 
2 /aE.EK =2,/4.6= f4.24= 96 
(2 /aF.PFR=2/5.9= /4.25= /100 
2/aG.GK—2/6.4= /4.24=/96 
2 Jal HK=29/73= /4.21=/84 
go JaliK=2J8.2= J/iié= Jé4 


‘in which formula substitute the segments of. 








will spout, 
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The distance to which they 


—— 


| Question 2nd. The battering-ram of 
Vespasian weighed, suppose 10,000 pounds, 
, and was moved, let us admit, 20 feet in one 
-second of time, and this was found suffi- 
‘cient to demolish the walls of Jerusalem. 
Quere.-—Is it possible to discharge a 32 
pound ball with sufficient velocity todo the 
same execution, 
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| To correspondents —The lines to La Fay- 
ette require a great deal of revision and cor- 
rection to render them fit for pubjication. 
The same remark is applicable to a number 
poetical communications on hand. Bad 
_Verses, and even such as are not positively 
‘bad, but merely indifferent, are now sv 
_common as to be of no value, unless written 
by authors who have given proofs that they 
can write well if they choose. 











| The Rev. George Dashiell, Rector of St. 





2JaJ. IK=2,/9.1= /4.9= ./36 
situated just } way from the base to the top 


the whole height of the vessel; and 2 holes 
that are equidistant, one from the top, the, 





France towards South America, must spee- 


bother from the bottom,spout a like distance, 








From this also it appears, that the hole: eo ‘ 
: PI y | the Vine-Street meeting house, on the en- 


spouts furthest, as it spouts a distance equal} 


John’s Church, Baltimore, will preach in 


suing Sabbath morning, at the usual hour. 


| Mr. Daniet Panker, will preach at the 


on House to-morrow morning at 11 0’ 


clock, 
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rO THE VIRGIN MARY, “* THE STAR IN THE SEA,” 
Written at sea, on board the ship Santo Antonio. 
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SELECTED. 
PORTUGUESE HYMN 


Star of the wide and patbless sea! 

Who lov’st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments wet, to thee, 

We kang within thy holy shrine. 

When o’er us flash’d the surging brine, 
Amid the waving waters toset, 

We call’d no other name but thine, 
And hop’d when other hope was lost. 


‘ Ave Maris Stella! 

»~ 

Star of the vast and howling main! 
When dark and lone is all thy sky, 

And mountain-waves, o’er ocean’s plain, j 





Erect their stormy heads on high, 
When virgins for their true Jove sigh, | 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ;— \ 
The star of ocean heeds their cry, | 

And saves the foundering bark at sea, 
Ave Maris Stella! 





Star of the dark and stormy sea! 
When wrecking tempests round us rave, | 
Thy gentle virgin-form we see 
Bright rising o’er the hoary wave, 
The howling storms that seem’d to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet; 
The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


~ 


Star of the desert waters wild, 

Who yitying hear’st the seaman’s cry! 
The God of mercy as achild 

On that chaste bosom loves to lie; 

While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 

And angel voices name on high 


The mother of the heavenly king. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Starof thedecp! at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame, 
That made the deep foundations reel ; 
The soft celestial accents steal 
So soothing through the realms of wo, 
The newly damn’d a respite feel 
From torture in the depths below, 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the mild and placid seas! 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 

O’er all that to the depths go down, 

With hymns of grateful transport own, 
When clouds obscure all other light, 

And heaven assumes an awful frown, 
The star of ocean glitters bright. 

Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the deep! when angel lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay, 


Written bya Young Lady on observing some white 








‘In vain mortal harp aspires 
To mingle in the mighty lay; 


a 





Of hope our gtateful bosoms fires— 
When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal choirs. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


ye 


LINES 


hairs on her lover's head. 


Thou to whose power reluctantly we bend, 
Foe to life’s fairy dreams, relentless Time! 
Alike the dread of lover and of friend, 
Why stamp thy seal on manhood’s rosy prime? 
Already twining *midst my ‘hy rsis’ hair, 
The snowy wreaths of age, the monuments of 
care, 


Through all her forms, though Nature own thy | 
sway, 
That boasted sway, thou’lt here exert in vain; | 
To the last beam of life’s declining day, 
Thyrsis shall view unmov’d thy potent reign, 
Secure to please, whilst goodness knows to 





charm, 
Fancy and sense delight, or sense and truth in- 
form, 


| 
| 


—— 


Tyrant! when from that lip of crimson glow, 
Swept by thy chilling wing the rose shall fly ; 
When thy rude scythe indents his polish’d brow, | 
And quench’d is all the lustre of his eye; 
When ruthless age disperses every grace, 
Each smile that beams from that ingenuous face ; | 





Then through her stores shall active memory | 
rove, “ 
Teaching each various charm to bloom anew, | 
And still the raptur’d eye of faithful love 
Shall bend on Thyrsis in delighted view: 
Still shall he triumph with resistless power, 


Still rule the conquer’d heart to life’s remotest | 


hour, 
Calcutta Gasetle, June 9th, 1781. 
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A UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
Salt of the earth, ye virtuous few, 
Who season human kind; 
Admit my humble name with yours, 
An equal rank to find, 


Where Misery spreads her deepest shade, 
Let my compassion glow ; 

From my blest lips the balm distil, 
That softens mortal woe. 


By dying beds, in prison glooms, 
My frequent steps be found; 
An angel let me hover noar, 
To bind the stranger’s wound, 


Be mine to wash with tears the page, 
Which human crimes deform; 


When vengeance threats, my prayers ascend, 


And break the gathering storm, 


As down the summer stream of vice 
The thoughtless many glide; 

Steer upward thou my steady bark, 
And stem the rushing tide, 
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Where guilt her foul contagion breathes, 
And golden spoils allure; 





—— - ——— 


Unspotted still my robe be fonnd, 
My hands be ever pure. 






Mine be the large expansive thought, 
The high heroic deed ; 

Exile and chains to me be dear; 
And count it sweet to bleed. 


And let me lift the warning voice, 
When public ills prevail ; 

Mine be the writing on the wall, 
That turns the tyrant pale. 


May dogs of hell my steps pursue, 
With scoff, and shame, and loss; 
The hemlock bow] be mine to drain, 

To tast the bitter cross. 


In earthly bonds, of mortal mould, 
Be not the prize I ask ; 
Blameless in Heaven’s pure eyes to stand, 
Be my sole endless task, 
ensecliheey 


SONG. 


The Hindoo Maid, when ber fond lover sails 
At glory’s call to tempt the dangerous sea, 


ius seeks to know if soft propitious gales 
Will rise for bim, where’er his vessel be. 


lamp within a radiant shell is plac’d, 

(In which some sea-god had a fairy dream,) 

id then tis launched upon the boundless waste 
Of the bright Ganges eyer-rolling stream, 


Far as the eye canrench, if the light burns, 


And scorneth from the shell to sever, 


Her love—her enterprising love, returns; 


But if it sinke—he’s fled for ever. 


rnie’s damsels oft would place the plant, 
Tbat Nature loves, of purest emerald green, 


Within some fruit-rind, or some nut-shel] scant, 


Yet pois’d upright, it was a distance seen, 


hen trembling, hoping, to the Shannon’s stream, 
She flies to Jaunch upon the shinig tide 


The plant, which, brightened by the solar beam, 


Looks like an emerald asit on doth glide. 


| The wind blows fresh,—it saileth swift along, 


Fleet from the beart flies all its wonted pain, 
he utters Joy’s tumultnews wild-rove song, 
Her Jove shall bless her aching eyes again. 


Oh! oft I think how sunless is our stream 


Of life, that runsin passiveness along, 


Though Friendsbip lends its fading taper beam, 


Or bope enchants us with her fairy song. 


Tis only woman’s bright undying smile, 


That can illumine as we onward glide, 


Mock at Despair, and every grief beguile, 


And light for ever life’s dull languid tide, 
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WESTERN MUSEUM. 
This evening MR. DORFEUILLE will 


deliver an introductory lecture on the 3d 
Class Animals, aMPHIBIA, OF RPETILES, (pro- 
perly socalled,) and incidentally treat of the 
Amphibious animals generally, 
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